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The embryo caste or white slaves.—Religious and 

ECCLESIASTICAL INFLUENCES. FAVORING ITS DEVELOP¬ 
MENT.—Pretenses of Old Testament sanction of 

SLAVERY. 

In the prosecution of our gonernl argument showing that 
tbo national tolerance of a slaveholding caste must inevita¬ 
bly secure the absolute control of that.caste over the nation 
so long as the existence of such a caste is permitted—we 
have dwelt, in several successive numbers, upon the eviden¬ 
ces that the continuance of a slaveholding caste, in this 
country, must necessarily bring into being a caste of white 
slaves, held as ‘‘goods and chattels personal precisely upon 
the same tenure ami under the same legislation and judi¬ 
cial administration by which Negroes, Mulattocs and Quad- 
droons have been and arc still held. Wo have exhibited 
ample evidence that such are the theories, the anticipations, 
and the predictions of prominent slaveholders aud defen¬ 
ders and apologists of slavery, the leaders of tho prominent 
political parties. And in our lost number we havo shown 
that, so far os the sphere of political and judicial action is 
concerned, there are no indications of any defence, pro¬ 
tection, or resistance against the enslavement of the whites as 
well as of tho blacks and the mixed population. So far 
from fiudiug any such defence, protection, or rcsistence, we 
have seen that the whole current of legislation, of jurispru¬ 
dence, of political activity, political compromises, political 
concessions and constitutional expositions is setting strong¬ 
ly and almost irresistibly in favor of white slavery. 

To what quarter then, and to wliutiufluences shall we look 
for any defences against the enslavement of the poor whites 
as well of tho poor colored people ? 

Perhaps it may bo thought that moral and religious influ¬ 
ences will be interposed against such an outrage. ‘The 
Churches will not sit still, aud see their own Christian breth¬ 
ren in the church reduced to chattol slavery. The pastors 
of the churches, the Ministers of the Goapc.l, those whose 
business it is, to rebuke iniquity, and call sinners to repen¬ 
tance. will cry aloud and spare not. The whole weight and 
influence of ecclesiastical bodies will be brought to bear 
against such impiety.’ 

But will it be so ? Can such influences be, with certain¬ 
ty, depended upon ? To what principles of natural or re¬ 
vealed religion shall we look, for arguments against white 
slavery, that are not equally direct and conclusive agaia-’ 
black slavery? What Christian motives could move tho 
Churches and the Ministry to remonstrate, in the one case, 
more than in the other. Does not the Bible teach that God 


j has made of one blood, all nations ? And does it not com- 
j mand us to love our neighbors as ourselves, instructing us 
that all men are onr neighbors ? Does not Christianity Ig¬ 
nore all distinctions between nations and races, Jew or 
Greek, Barbarian nr Seythian ? If Christian motives have 
not yet sufficed to make tho Churches and Ministry “open 
their mouths for the dumb,” in the one case, what can as- 
j sure us that they will suffice in the other ? Nay, from 
; what source, or by what considerations, shall wo derive evi- 
I donee that those who have justified or apologized for the en¬ 
slavement of the colored people, will not likewise, under the 
change of circumstances already commenced, justify or apol¬ 
ogize for, the enslavement of white people ? 

Consider, in the next place, what kind of arguments have 
been more or Jess extensively employed by learned and vener¬ 
ated clergymen in this Country, either in defence of slave¬ 
holding, or in excuse or palliation of it, or in opposition to 
any agitation or protest against the practice.—Then, look¬ 
ing over the entiro literature of those defences, excuses, pal¬ 
liations, apologies and dissuasives to anti-slavery agitation, 
remonstrance, testimony, Church discipline or .Chnreh ac¬ 
tion, in any form, against the practice of slavebolding; point 
out to yoursolf and to others, what portions of the argu¬ 
ments would not bo precisely as appropriate, as sound and 
as forcible, in the event that white persons iu a defenceless 
condition should be reduced to slavery and held in that con¬ 
dition, as they now are, or ever have been, in respect to the 
enslavement of colored persons. 

Among all the Biblical arguments for slavery, wo can- 
think of but two that havo reference to race or complexion- 
and neither of those, on examination, will bo found to sus - 
tain the distinction It has been conjectured that the mark 
set upon Cain made him black, and that this,' perpetuated 
in his posterity, was a badgo of tboir degradation and subjec¬ 
tion. But of this the Scripture record Bays nothing. The 
mark was put upon Cain only, and “lest any finding him 
should kill him”—not, that any finding him might enslave 
him! Ilis posterity either perished iu the flood, as the re¬ 
cord indeed shows, or else survived in Noah and his family, 
the common progenitors of all nations, races, and complex¬ 
ions, of all slaveholders and all slaves. 

The second argument, looking to race or color is founded 
on the curse pronounced by Noah, not by God, upou Ca¬ 
naan, not upon Ham, from whence it is strangely inferred 
that the posterity of Ham who peopled Africa, (not the pos¬ 
terity of Canaan who peopled Palestine,) may be justly eu- 
I slaved—may be thus enslaved by Americans, who trace the 
origin of their tenure and title in human chattels, not to the 
sons of Shorn aud Japhct, hut to the sons of Ham, (ho bar- 
' barons African chiefs, their befitting predecessors and ex¬ 
emplars. So that tho ancestral and complexional line of 
I distinction betwocn the rightful slaveholders and the pre- 
! destined slaves is obliterated entirely. If the title of tho. 
African slaveholders fails of validity, then the title of his 
Anglo-Saxon assign and successor fails with it. The latter 
holds his peculiar “property” only as the legal representa- 
I tivc of the former. Otherwise he sets up the claim of the 
kidnapper in his own right. Hon. Charles Sumner, in his 
late speech in the Senate, informs us that the Polish nobles 
who hold their white countrymen as serfs, arc accustomed 
to address them as “ the sons of Ham!” Our biblical de¬ 
fenders of slavery would soon follow the lead of the Polish 
nobles, (who were doubtless instructed by their professed, 
ly Christian teachers) that Anglo-Saxon slaves are "the sons 
of Ham!” 

And thus we dispose of all the Bible arguments for slave¬ 
ry that are founded, even in pretense, upon distinctions of 
race aud color. If they prove that Africans aud that black 
people may be rightfully enslaved, they prove equally that 


Europeans, Englishmen, and their descendant'—people of 
all nations and colors may be rightfully enslaved. For tho 
line of distinction, on examination, as well as in succession 
and practice, fails us entirely. If there arc, now living, 
any of Cain’s posterity who, because they are such, may he 
enslaved, then all men, as descendants of Noah and his wife, 
may be enslavod.-i-If the children of Ham may lie enslaved 
by the children of Japbct, because purchased from tho 
slavcholding children of Hatu, then the children of Ilam 
and the children of Japlict stand.on the same level, in the 
patriarchal right of being slaveholders (only that the lat¬ 
ter derive their title of nobility front the former!) and, by 
consequence, the children of Japbct are quite on a level 
with the children of Ham, in the liability to ho claimed and 
hold as slaves And this agrees with the historical fact that 
tho great majority, on the whole, of those who have boon 
held as a degraded, caste, soodrahs, serfs, or slaves, have 
not boon of the negro or eron of the African race. And a 
very largo portion of them have been whites, of the Caucaa- 
sian race. 

So that all religious, clerical, and ecclesiastical defences 
apologies, or tolerances of slavery aud of slavcholding. as 
innooent, or ns entitled to be permitted in the Church, with¬ 
out excommunication or religions admonition or censure, 
are virtually applicable to the holding of white persons, 
including Anglo-Saxons as slaves. 

Whenever Abraham and tho partriarchs arc represented 
as slaveholdf rs, and are justified in the practice, the justi¬ 
fication is as good for holding white people in slavery as for 
holding black people in slavery. The servants of Abraham 
were not negroes, but were of tho samo race with tho patri¬ 
archs, somotimea (as appears from Abraham’s intentions 
respecting Eleazar of Damascus) inheriting the estates of 
thoir masters. 

If—as is protended—tho Code of Moses allowed slavery, 
then it allowed the enslavement, not, particularly of ne¬ 
groes, but of Hebrews, specifically, of the same race with the 
slaveholders, as well'os of the surrounding nations, without 
distinction of race or color. If those clergymen who frame 
defences or apologies for slavcholding iu America, by refer¬ 
ences to Abraham and to Moses, believe what they say, and 
understand what they believe, they know themselves to be 
framing defences aud apologies for the holding ef slaves of 
the same race and color of the slaveholders. But, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, whether dcsiguedly<or thought¬ 
lessly, the whole drift of their arguments goes directly to jgs- 
.tify and to prepare the way for tho holding of white peo¬ 
ple us slaves, iu America, the slaves and the slaveholders 
being of the same race and color. Is it quite certain that 
when, with tho progress of the bleaching process anticipated 
by Henry Clay, and already seen to be progress, the num¬ 
ber of white slaves shall Iiavq greatly increased, the clergy 
who have plied these Old Tcstaincut arguments in favor of 
slavery, will turu a short corner, and take the back track ? 

If they should do so, how could they undo the work they 
have been doing ? In no possible way hot by honestly con¬ 
fessing their present error, and refating it just as Theodore 
D. Weld, William Jay,Edward Smith, and others hare boon 
doiug, and as George B. Cheevor has recently done. 

The same may be said of all the defences and apologies 
for slavery, drawn from kindred perversions of the New- 
Testament, but this topic, with others connected with it, 
must be reserved for our next number. 

At every step of our investigation, it will readily occur 
to the thoughtful reader that nothing short of the direct and 
authoritative prohibition of slaveholding, by the national au¬ 
thorities eon possibly prevent the continued control of the tol¬ 
erated and protected Oligarchy of slaveholders, over the nation. 

If th at remedy cannot be applied, there is nothing short 
of a bloody revolution that can be. 
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In our record of Churches which have adopted the prin¬ 
ciple ofrefusing Christian fellowship with slaveholders, are 


e Princip.a. I This body of Ref rmed Presbyterians, commonly known j 
sfjAVBRy. fo 0 Old School Covenanter Synod, and embracing one 
j hundred and fifty Churches, at its last meeting at Pitts- 

I burgh, in 18s9. adopted a resolution branding “as guilty-of 
j one of the worst and most dangdrous forms of infidelity, 
>ed the prin- , J j ]0SC wbo at t 0 mpt to defend slavery from the Bible.” They 
holders, are j a j' go M0 j. ac y on ag follows, defining slavery according to 


next to be placed the Wesleyan Methodist Connection, the lar _ > . thg . , TOa m fa L qt foe dictionary the ruling 

United Brethren in Christ, the Reformed Presbyterian ^^ ave . lawB) decisions of Southern Judges 
Church of North .America, Old School, the United Preaby- ■■Ji esn [ vc ,l i That slavery—the holding of men as property, 
terian Church, the Synod of the Free Presbyterian Church to be bought and sold as chattels personal—is a malum per 


of the IT. S.j the Free Will Baptist Church. 

I. The WesleYan Methodist Connection. 

This Body wits organized iii May 1843, and was the re¬ 
sult of a secession from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on account of its.havmg become notoriously pro-hlavery iu 
Character and example, While still anti-slavery in its written 


of slave-laws, and decisions of Southern Judges. 

“Resolved, That slavery—the holding of men as property, 
to be bought and sold as chattels personal—is a malum per 
se, (an evil in Itself), wholly at' variance with every precept 
of the Divino Word, and a great outrage upon every attri¬ 
bute of our common humanity.” 

IV. The United Presbyterian Church. 

This Body was formed in 1832, by the union, of the As¬ 
sociate aud Associate Reformed Churches of Presbyterians. 
It numbers 676 Churches, and 255, 453 communicants. Its 


my and dead rule. The Wesleyan Body has I (]eclar[ . d princ - iplc ia rcgard slavery. 


founded its Churches, and administered its discipline on the ‘-That slaveholdiug—that is, the balding of unoffending 
principles of non-fellowship with slaveholders, by a genor- human beings in involuntary bondage, and considering and 
al rule prohibiting “the buying or selling of men, women treating them as property, and subject to bo bought and 
-” 
them ns slaves, or claiming t a i 18 "ff 80 0 ' This Church denies its pulpit and communion-table to 

this Connection, there are now 21,000 members, and 565 F 1 

Preachers, all refusing fellowship with slaveholders, and ^ ^ Qp th£ Frep p REaBTTERIAN Church of 

disavowing the act of slaveholdiug in their communion. ^ g 

The New York Ammal Coherence of Wesleyans atWil- T Tbkbody waa %med by 8eparatioB fa, m the two large 
Httmsburgh, March 1860, resolved as follows: branches of the Presbyterian Church of the U. States, on 

That the practice of endorsing the Christian character ot . :. . . . . 

slaveholders, by fcllowshipping them as Christians, and account of their complicity with Slav erj. 
treating them in any wav as the children of God, is giving “In the year 1847 a number of ministers, elders, and con- 
foe most direct encouragement and support to slavery. gregations connected with the two branches of the 1 refby- 

terian Church of the Uhited States, deeply convinced that 
II. United Brethren in Christ. . the position occupied by those denominations in regard to 

The Church known by this name, held its first Confer- fo e practice of bolding human beings as property, under the 
enco in the year 1789 at the city of Baltimore. Oho of its slave laws of the United States, was uuscnptural aud wrong, 
fundamental principles r^ires abstinence from slaveho.d 

ing, and the refusal of Christian fellowship with those who cou i dtm i,e, without depriving themselves of their Christian 
practice it. The section of its .discipline on slavery reads liberty, on the subject of Psalmody and the Communion of 
as follows • Saints, they were forced to set up a new organization.”* 

“All slavery, in every sense of the word, is t.otally pro- This Synod now numbers one hundred Churches, and fif- 

hibited, aud shall in no way bo tolerated in our Church. ministers. It urges making the act of slaveholding a bar 

Should any ho found in our Society who hold slaves, they t(j commun ; on fo fo 0 Presbyterian Church ; and it preseut- 
St^r wt'free'sMh'slav^ 8 UuleSS per8 ° na J raanu ' ^ & momor j al tQ fo 0 New School General Assembly, in 

""“AmTwhen it is known to any one of our ministers in 1859, proposing a re-union with that Body, if it would make 
charge of a cireait, station, or mission, that any of iis mem- a declaratory announcement that henceforth slavcholding 
bers hold a slave or slaves, lie shall admonish such mem- g b ou i d be a bar to communion in their branch of the Pros- 


aa follows; 

“AR slavery, iu ovu,--— . . » » 

hibited, and shall in no way bo tolerated in our Church. ministers. It urges making the act of slaveholding a bar 
Should any ho found iu our Society who hold slaves, they t(J oommU nionin fo c Presbyterian Church ; and it preseut- 
St*^r 'free'sMh'slav^ 8 “ UleSS per80na ^ raanu ' ed a memorial to the New School General Assembly, in 

“And when it is known to any one of our ministers in 1859, proposing a rc-union with that Body, if it would make 
charge of a cireait, station, or mission, that any of its mem- a declaratory announcement that henceforth slavcholding 
bers hold a slave or slaves, he shall admonish such mem- gbou id be a bar to communion in their branch of the Pros- 
bers to manumit such -slave or slaves; and if such persons 
do not take measures to carry out the discipline, they shall bytcri.vn Chuicli. 

be expelled by the proper authorities of the Church; and At its annual meeting in Darlington, Pa., Octobor 18o9, 

any minister refusing to attend to the duties above described this Synod adopted the following action in regard to the 

shall ho dealt with, by the authorities to which he is amen- Church Anti-slavery Society: 

ahle " . , DO nflA The Synod haviug been iuformed of the organization of 

This Church now numbers 12 18 ministers, and H-,U0U fo e “Church Anti-slavery Society,” an institution that has 
members, principally in the Western States, but including gm-ung up among our Christian br.ot.hren of.the East, for 


would-be destructive to die Free-Will Baptist interests in 
all tlmt-country,” it was decided by the Council, that 

“As.Dr. ITousley claims property in liuinnn beings, we 
cannot ordain him as a minister, nor fellowship him as a 
Christiai.” 

After a spirited and earnest discussion tho General Con¬ 
ference yoted “That the decision of Council was highly sat¬ 
isfactory.” 

At the snme timo the connection of the Conference was 
dissolved with the Free Will Baptist Churches of North 
aud South Carolina, for the same cause, slavcholding, and 
those churches, to the number of thirty-six ministers, forty- 
five churches, and 30*00 members, soon after joined the scot 
of Campbellites and retained slavery. 

Tho Foreign Mission Society of this Body, early voted to 
exciude the contributioa's of slaveholder from its Treasury, 
and slaveholders thouiselves from membership. In the year 
1841, it was resolved in General Conference, 

1. That we look upon tho attempt to impute slavery to 
tho Scriptures, as moral treason against God’s IIolv Word : 
tending directly to the overthrow of all confidence in the 
Bible, and the God of the Bible, and to make infidels of the 
rising generation'. 

2 “That if the Bible upheld slavery, it would uphold a 
system of the most atrocious wickedness, and could not he 
confided in, as a Holy Book.” 

In the year 1850, upon the passage of the Fugitive sluve 
Law, it was resolved, in General Conference, at tho city of 
Providence, R. I. 

“That we deliberately and calmly, yet earnestly and de¬ 
cidedly, deny any and all obligation on our part to submit to 
the unrighteous enactment, of the aforesaid Fugitive slave 
Law, and we say to this Government, and to all the world, 
that the only obedience we will render to tho Fugitive slave 
Law, shall be to suffer its penalties.” 

Tho anti-slavery testimony of this Body, through all its 
orgaus of communication, and not least, through the columns 
of "■The Morning Star,” its able denominational Journal, 
and through tho Free Will Baptist Quarterly, has been uni¬ 
form, clear and explicit. No fellowship with slaveholders 
as Christians, is its practice and its creed. In practical con¬ 
sistency with previous testimonies upon the institution of 
the Church anti-slavery Society, 

The Rhode Island and Massachusetts Yearly Meet¬ 
ing of Free Will Baptists, recently adopted the following 
resolutions at Pascoag, R. I. 

Resolved, That this Y. M., cordially approve the spirit 
and objects of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, recently 
formed, and regard the anti-slavery cause as likely to be 
really promoted, only so far as it finds a Christian basis, and 
receives a Christian advocacy. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Churches, or Q. M’s 
to form societies auxiliary to the Church Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, or to co-operate with other evangelical churches, 
in forming such societies when it is possible. 


members, principally in the Western States, but including g p,. UU g up among our Christian brethren of.the East, for 
nortions of Pennsylvania, Maryland. Virginia, Kentucky, the purpose of eouceutrating tho religious sentiment of 

* . „ . Christemloni against the great sin of our country: and ap- 

Tennessec, and Missouri. proving, most beartilv the “Declaration of Principles,” up- 

III. The Reformed Presbyterian Church of North J m w hi c h they have based tueir Society. 

America, Old School. Therefore;— 

A small Presbytery under this name, was organized in 1. Resolved, That we cordially welcome this new organi- 
foe United States' with an anti-slavery Constitution, iu the into the field of conflict, and bid it God speed, in the 

tne uutea ouura, vm . . „ - , , „ praiseworthy effort to vindicate the religion of Jesus Christ, 

year 1789, composed principally of Church members from f,. oni fo e c . b arge brought by the baptized Atheism of the 
the Covenanter Churches of Great Britain. Slavery, low- s i aV eholUing churches of the laud—that it sanctions, and al- 
over crept into this Church, notwithstanding its “Testiino- lows the system of cruelty aud heathenism, known as Am- 
ny.” But in the year 1800 one of its ministers, Mr. Me. ^^^That we commend to the confidence of tho 


Leod, having received a call to the congregation of Wall- Q| ir £ Bt j an p U bii r> the Secretary and General Agent of said 
kill New-York,- gave as a reason for rejecting the call, that Society, and affectionately urge the people of our commu- 
among the subscribers, there were holders of slaves. n ion, to-co-operato with our Easton, brethren, as they have 

“The Presbvtery, now having the subject regularly be- opportunity, in the formation of Church Anti-slavery So- 
foreihou,reived to purge foe Church of this dreadful c.eties, upon the basis above reeled, 
evil. They therefore enacted that no slaveholder snould be VI. Free Will Baptist. Church. 

received in their ■ ommunion. This measure was greatly fa- ppp, p ody 0 f Christians is scattered over most of the Free. 

pointed a committee to visit the Southern States, and regu- years, now numbers 1300 Churches, 1-00 ministers, and 
late the concerns of the Church, in tiiai part of America. 00,000 members. From an early i oripd, its yearly moet- 
Tbese gentlemen set out upon their missiomiu the month . ^ th<J Free Stat08 manifested a warm interest in the 

idfro e nTpifoS'h saUeddow^tbVolo 1 fo 6 Kentucky, cause of the enslaved, and from time to time^sued stn ng. 
They rodefrom thence to South Carolina, and having set- anti-slavery pronunciations. . tnc year UoJ ■ .'•«•» i”-^- 
tfod the affairs of the Church, and abolislied the practice of p08(K i to receive a large accession of Southern Bap fcts 
holding -laves among Church members in the South, they < - ntQ t p,; 3 j} odv vm d 8 r the leadership of Dr. Wm. II Ilousley. 

tile thei^ommitiee, and of Kentucky. But on his examination ^ ordination, he 

requi/id of those connections a general emancipation. A r o j was found to be a slaveholder, and notwithstanding the 
slaveholder is since admitted to their communion .” * j energetic protestations of influential members, “that ft 

Reformation Princiules Exhibited by the Reformed Presbyter- [ *Ovcrture to the General Assemdly of the Pres. Ch. of the TJ. 8. 
ian Church i» foe U S, of America. ” Philadelphia, 184S. | at Wilmington, 1859. 


c of the enslaved, and from time to time, issued s 
slavery pronunciations. In the year lfc39 it was 


icturoi d iu the Spring, to tl 
Presbytery approved of the s< 
raqui.^d of those connections 
slaveholder is since admitted U 


Politicians fall into many absurdities from want of devo¬ 
tion to right. Party interests and seats of power are the 
great objects sought. Hence the earnestness which should 
engage them in studying the true science of government, 
goes off in a wrong direction and is wasted .on platforms 
for party ends. Party zeal is short-sighted. Magnifying 
the importance of present success, it rushes on, blind to re¬ 
mote consequences. Meanwhile a despotic interest, far-see¬ 
ing and ever watchful, with magic power shapes our errors. 
Heuco the remarkable f.iet that all our political absurdities 
betray their origin, by favoring that interest. We yield a 
heartless assent to the doctrines of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, and can use them to grace a political platform. 
Were those doctrines earnestly received, they would be sure 
lights, guiding llsto cermet theories. With such lights wo 
might have escaped the snares of the despotic interpat. 

The above remarks are made iu view of the notion that 
th.e Federal Government cannot protect the people ia tb e 
enjoyment ot liberty, except where its, jurisdiction is exclu¬ 
sive. Tiiis nations offers for our inspection a singular curi¬ 
osity. It is a thing called a national Government, indepen¬ 
dent of any control out of itself, possessing a Iegisla ture > 
a-judiciary government officers, an army, the power of di¬ 
plomacy, everything, in short, belonging to a government, 
exce'pt the fundamental power of securing to the people tbc 
benefits of government. By securing their persoual liberty ■ 

Wily a State government, without exclusive jurisdiction, and 
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depending on the Federal Government to sustain its lim¬ 
ited sovereignty, should, have the double power of main¬ 
taining either liberty or slavery, of establi|hing cither 
justice or tyranny, nobody can imagine, except that it is 
the good pleasure of the slave interest to have it so. Our 
Government was instituted for tho purpose of sccurinsflibor- 
ty to the people of the Cnifcd States and of course in the 
United States. Tell us, then, if any mortal can, why it can 
effect its object only out of the United States ! Tlic people 
are as much citizens of the Federal Government as of the 
State Governments, and has not every Government a right 
to protect its own citizens against nil wrongs from whatever 
quarter ? 

But, gays au objector, the exercise of Federal protection 
witfiin State limits, would violate State rights. Hour so ? 
Tho people constitute the Slate, and State rights are the peo¬ 
ple’s rights. The Federal Government could not interfere 
without an occasion, and thcro would 1 h> no occasion, so long 
as tho State Governments duly administer protecting justice 


proposition met with but little favor. Ail that 1 have seen 
since has bat more deeply convinced me that such a movement 
as yours is the only one which will deliver tho cause of Christ 
ami our country (for they are identical,) from this parent and 
■ source of dnr national, and many of onr soda] crimes aod 
' does. 

The Republican party most be national, in order, to be suf¬ 
ficiently local: and, once national. Slavery will limit or control 
it. When once the Slave-holders are counted in, as equal 
members of any movement, it ig an iotult to superadd another 
condition, viz.: that they shall give up their slaves in order to 
I good and equal standing in that movement. A. separate na¬ 
tional anti elarery movement is, therefore, necessary to the i 
vitality of the Republican party ; and while there is such a 
| movement, the Republicans will do, as they have done, many 
magnificent exploits. They will save all the motion which , 
religion gains and gives; and that is all God ever designed 
political organizations to do. 

Nor will the several denominations do the work which you | 


Now, I To. Goode. 1—Is it not so? Whether as regards 
[ the Church or the State, may we do otherwise than act on 
I the principle of. first doing good, and then trusting in the 

oan? » f - * t» ♦ t 

I see a great tendency on the part of the people, both in 
Church and State, to com* up higher, if their leaders will 

let them. 

I was in the ofijee of “Abe. Lincoln” some six weeks since. 
He was nol'ih, hat his pSftner sniff (o' me, after ■ learning 
'my distinct ground—“Weil, all tbe-drtferencn between you 
and us, is this. Yon awe right, and we are wrong. But we 
have to use policy to conic up to your grotlnd, hot we will 
hare to do it”—adding “Go on. in your work. Yon arc 
needed in the field.” 

f am satisfied (hat the guilt of many, m the Republican 
ranks, is very great. They know the right, hut go in tho 
way of Balaam. They would liko to bless the negroes, but 
they want Balak’s money. 

I was in Cleveland, n few day’s since, and had the coriori- 


to tho people. And when a State Government ceases to 
protoot and becomes oppressive, tho interference will not be 
against the rights of all the people,-but against the wrongs 
of their Government. Can a people, oppressed by a State 
Government, regard delivoranco by another Government, 
equally their own, as a violation of their right ? When des¬ 
pots get the control of a State Government and administer 
it tyrannically, it is as truly an insurrection against the sov¬ 
ereignty of tho people, as when some of them rise, over¬ 
throw tho rightful Government) nnd establish tyranny in its 
stead. Tho Federal power to suppress insurrections “must 
include tho power to define insurrections,” and the Federal 
Government is bound so to dcfinc.them os to secure to the 
people the establishment of justice and the benefits of re¬ 
publicanism. Soe “Our National Charters, p. 33.” 

State jurisdiction is no more exclusive in tho States than 
Federal jurisdiction. If, then, slaveholdtng is a constitution¬ 
al privilege in Federal keeping, by what authority do State 
Governments presume to meddle with it ? Should all tho 
slaveholders but one, in a State, agree to abolish slavery, 
might not that one turn upon tho rest and say, Gentleman, 
you can dispose of your own privilege as you please, hut 
mine is under Federal protection and I defy your power to 
touch it ? 

Some years ago we had a wasting war with Mexico to 
redress wrongs committed by Mexicans against our citizens. 
So, at least, we protended. Now, suppose these citizens, 
when redressed, at great national cost, had been seized by 
their respective State Governments and reduced to slavery. 
Could tho Federal Government have interfered within State 
limits for their rescue? What do our wise men hold upon 
such questions? 

Our Federal system is made to contain strango peculiari¬ 
ties. The question between the slave and his master is a 
question of slavery or liberty. The Federal Government 
can go anywhere within State limits to settle that question 
in fnvor of slavery, without disturbing State Sovereignty, 
hut should it he settled in favor of liberty, State Sovereign¬ 
ty would be shivered to atoms. O,-model republic! Why 
aro tho nations so slow in coming to time for lessons of po¬ 
litical wisdom ? i. s. 

lOKltESmVDEACE. 

Hopkintox, May 16,1860. 

Mb. Goodkll— Dear Sir : I find the enclosed, from Prest. 
Blanchard, among my letters, which, though it was written a 
year ago, may not be unseasonable now; I would have sent 
it earlier had it not been mislaid. Do as you please, however, 
with it. Yours truly, J. C. Webster. 

Chicago, April 26,1859. 

Rev. J. g. Webster, 

Pres't. Church A. S. Society V. & 

Dear Brother,— I regret that I cannot attend the first 
public meeting of your Society at Tremont Temple, on account 
of the shortness of the notice, which finds me committed in 
other ways. 

I noticed in the papers the formation of your Society at 
Worcester, and cordially hid yon God speed. Full twenty 
years ago, at a meeting of the Presbytery of Cincinnati, of 
which I was then a member, I proposed that we should take 
the initiative in an attempt to finite all Christians in one work¬ 
ing consolidated league against American Slavery, but my 


contemplate. However true and sincere their manifestoes, the 
world is apt to take them os attempts, not so mucJi to condemn 
and eradicate sin, but rather as sectarian tactics. And, alas 1 
they frequently are so. 

Nor will the mission-hoards do the work you contemplate. 
These, like political and denominational organizations, are all- 
important in tbeir places. But they, also, bare other princi¬ 
ples and objects which are primary and fundamental with 
i them. And they cannot, if they would, devote their means 
I and energies to the one single and sublime object of ferreting 
out slavery, and, in the words of Burke, miking it “bolt out of 
all its holts” and lurking-places in the polities and religion of 
this great country. 

The Sharpe, Wilberforce and Maciulay movement did ex¬ 
pel human cbattclism from the laws aud courts of England ; 
and after just one quarter of a century more of bard labor, 
procured the abolition of the slave trade, which the folly and 
frantic madness of thp slaveholders are now re-opening in this 
conntry! I trn3t that your movement may be God’s counter¬ 
part to theirs. And if upon anything like an extensive 
scale, the really Christian denominations can and will meet in 
it, it will be 11 An Evangelical Alliance,” which angels and 
men will hail 1 Your brother in Christ'. J. Blanchard, 
remarks. 

The preceding letter is painfully yet truthfully descriptive 
of political parties and ecclesiastical bodies, as we fiud them. 
The past policy and present position of the Republican party 
illustrate more fully the fidelity of the picture, now, than even 
when the letter was written. 

But the churches ought to be the pioneers, the guides, and 
the exemplars of all needed reforms; and political action 
ought likewise to be shaped and governed by the spirit and the 
precepts of God's Word. It should he the work of the 
Clmrch Anti Slavery Society to teach the duties of Govern¬ 
ments and of citizens, aod bring them into active harmony 
with the divine will. This work we hope it may, in some 
measure, perform. 

The abolition of the slave trade ulladed to, was rather nomi¬ 
nal than effectual. A belter .consummation was reached in 
the abolition of slavery in the British West and East Indies.— 

LETTER FROM THE WEST. 

FAITH,IN COD.*—REPUBLICANISM.-C. M. CLAY. 

Oserlin, (0.) May 30tli, I860. * 

Bru. Goodell ;—Said a staunch Republican, to me, tho oili¬ 
er day—“Well—ean’i you vote for Lincoln ?" 

“Neither for tho man. nor for the Platform!' was iny ro- 

I>lj- * 

Said he—“I will; and trust iu God, aud not in man.” 

! I replied—* You must trust iu the Lord and do good’— 
aud not'eril—as it would be, to vote for the man or the plat¬ 
form.” 

' •‘Oh!” says ho—“You have uo faith iu the Lord.” 

“Yes”—said I—“ my faith is iu God, but you arc wanting, 

1 in faith, ^ust as were Abraham aud Noah, in respect to the 
j promise of a seed. They were unwilling to wait God’s I 
| time, in a n ay of duty, and Hugnr was taken, to he the moth- , 
| er of the promised seed, but the result was an Islmuel. So , 
j you will go in unto this hand-maid, the Republican party. 

| and the result will be another 'Iabuucl. and you will find, 
j that Sarah must yet by the mother of the true .seed.” 


ty to examine the files of the Leader. — Herald. — and Plain 
Dealer, giving a notice of C. M. Clay's Lecture in that 
place,'Dee. 27th, 1860. His subject was— “Labor, the basis 
of all property, cannot, itself, justly, be the subject of properly.” 
The Leader reports him as saying that “Law was only bind¬ 
ing when established on a basis of humanity, conscience and 
religion.” The Herald says—“He showed that man could 
not hold property in man.'’ And there is nothing in the 
Plain Dealer to contradict any thing in jhc Herald or Leader. 
I thought of this Lecture of iris, when I saw the way ho was 
treating brother Fee. Oh, when will men cease to be thus 
inconsistent ? I hope tho Lord will open the way for broth¬ 
er Fee to return to hts field of labor. I wish Olay no harm, 
but pray that he may seo the error of his ways. 

Yours as over, T. B. M'Cormich. 

THE SLAVE-TRADE IS SEW YOtUA. 

On Friday morning last, the Superintendent of I’olice was 
Informed that tbe schooner Mariquita, lymg at PiV-r No. 9, 
E. R.. was manifestly fitting out for a slaving expedition to 
tho Coast or Africa; and'that two separate notifications of 
tbe fact had been sept to the office of U. S. Marshal Ryndere, 
apparently without eliciting any action on bis part. The ves¬ 
sel was obviously on the point of setting sad, as a box going 
on board her the evening before had broken open, disclosing 
a goodly array of shackles; and it is well known that a slaver 
does not put her shackles on board till about to sail. 

It being manifestly useless to trouble the Marshal's office 
further with this case, Mr. Kennedy sent his private clerk to 
the office of Judge Roosevelt, U. S. District At tram ey. to 
notify him of tho tacts. Judge R. wus on tbe point of going 
into Court, but desigpated one of his assistants to look after 
the suspected shiver. That assistant seemed far more anxious 
to learn whence Mr. Kennedy obtained his information than to 
look ufter the slaver; but he fioully informed Mr. K. that 
they had-been watching that vessel for a day or two! lie 
risted in saying that she would not sail very goon, though 
r. K. urged that no slaver ever takes her shackles on boird 
till on the point of sailing. The Superlnti n lent having no 
jurisdiction in tbe premises, waB obliged to leave the matter 
thus. Next day, just ns the Japanese were lauding in our 
city, the Mariquita slipped off, and is probably.well away to¬ 
ward the Slave Coast by this time. IIow much money her 
safe exit from our harbor cost her owners, we, not knowing, 
cinuot say. £ 

— Another strongly-suspected slaver slipped away Irow the 
foot of Ninth street. East River, on Saturday night or Sunday 
morning. New York is fast acquiring a monopoly of this lu¬ 
crative but rather buzardom traffic. We mean that it teas 
hazardous ; but our delegate to Charleston, who there declared 
himself “ with” Mr. Gouldc-n in bis willingness to re-open the 
Slave trade, has changed all this. It is somewhat expensive 
to clear a slaver from tiu3 port, but it has ceased to be extra 
hazardous. We shall be disappoint' d if there is not a change 
in this respect soon afteg tbe 4tb of March next, if not before. 
— N. Y. Tribune. 

Can a party that pledges itself to let slavery alone in the 
States, prevent the importation of slaves into those States? 
Can it prevent New York capitalists, backed up by Messrs. 
Gonldrn and Company, from supplying the Souttero market, 
while there continues to be a demand? Com toon sense, the 
laws of trade, philosophy, religion, and history, unitedly an¬ 
swer No.— Principal. 

■ O.UL STORM AT ALBANY. 

Ali-asy, June 17, 1860. 

A ton ilk bail storm pais, d over this city this afternoon al 5 
o'clock, lasting half an hour, doing great damage to property. 
Streets were mbmerged, houses inundated, trees stripped of 
their Itmls. and garden- entirely destroyed. All sections of 
tho city suffered. A house fell in, severely injuring one man, 
and- slightly injuring time others. 
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' NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1860. 

“POLITICAL. ETHICS”—TUB I \ DEDe N DK \ T. 

We resume enr discussion of the principles of The Inch- 
pendent as copied and commented upon, in our last number. 
Haring tested its ‘'political ethics” by the word of God and 
the doctrines of “orthodoxy,'' we come now to compare them 
with the “prineipia” of Congregational Church Independen¬ 
cy, after which, we will review its “notions”' of official oaths, 
of perjury, of civil government, of safeguards against usur¬ 
pation, despotism, &c., tee. 

Congregationalism, or Church Independency, as held and 
practiced by our Puritan fathers, was on organized religious 
protest against the authority of man, when set up against 
the authority of conscience, and of God. Without that ele¬ 
ment, Congregationalism becomes a mere dead convention¬ 
al form. The official persecutors of the Puritaus, some¬ 
times acknowledging the unjust severity of the enactments 
they enforced, enforced them in conformity with the official 
oaths of allegiance, which they dared not violate. The 
American-Govormnent too, has its persecuting edicts, for 
hunting down with official hloodtounds, the Christian fugi¬ 
tives from heathenism, who are'Beeking homes where they 
can read the Bible, enjoy the purity of Christian marriage, 
and save their-daughters from lives of compulsory prostitu¬ 
tion—a Christian self-expatriation, vastfy more necessary to 
secure their Christian liberties and purity, than the self-ex¬ 
patriation of the Puritan pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
from the May Flower,—edicts too, which punish with fines 
and imprisonment, the Christians who refuse to join in the 
pursuit and capture of their Christian brethren and sisters, 
and their rendition into the hell of pollution and darkness 
from which they have escaped. Nay, more, edicts that 
punish Christian men and women for merely opening their 
houses to Christian fugitives from such oppression, and giv¬ 
ing them food and shelter, instead of spurning or betrayiug 
them, of whom Christ says,—Inasmuch as ye did it or did 
it not, unto one of the least of theso, my brethren and sisters^ 
ye did it, dr did it not unto me, adding: “And these,” 
(who thus refuse succor) “ shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous iuto life eternal.” Is it “ortho¬ 
doxy,”—is it in accordance with “Congregationalism,” to be¬ 
lieve and teach that “a good and true man” believing the edict 
to be “unjust,might nevertheless execute iu good faith ?” If it- 
be, what becomes of the wide distinction between orthodoxy 
and heresy ?—between Congregational Independency and 
a chureh-and-state prelacy over-riding the consciences of 
men, and forbidding the worship and service of the true 
God—the Gtod of justice, mercy and truth, who accepts no 
worship from tyrants, who frame and.execute unrighteous 
decrees ? The high church officials of England, enforced 
acts of (jjinformity iu respect to rituals, forms of worship, 
gestures, garbs and ceremonies, of which they thought they 
could plausibly allege that they were innocent, aud that 
aon-conformity to them was owing to contumacy rather 
than to conscience. They never persecuted Christian fe¬ 
males and families, on account of their flight from adulter¬ 
ous and enforced pollution. They never punished with fines 
and imprisonments, the Christian duties of hospitality, hu¬ 
manity, and mercy to the poor. Compared with the justi¬ 
fication of American Presidents who enforce the Fugitive 
Slave Act, the clerical justification of King Charles, was 
but a venial mistake, -though the crime of Charles, as the 
Puritans believed, justly brought him to the block. 

But of “perjury as a qualification of the Presidency .” what 
shall we say % We Bay, in the first place, that The Inde¬ 
pendent’s “political ethics,” strike deeper than this. It not 
only insists that the President, having taken the oath to ex¬ 
ecute the lawB, must enforce the Fugitive Act,, must do it, 
if be continues to hold the office, but that he might in “good 
faith”’ “execute it rather than resign.” Farther than even 
this. We understand that The Independent would have the 
President accept the office with the understanding that he j 
should take an oath to execute the Fugitive Act, and then j 
do it. And The Independent, unless we mistake its position 1 
encourages the people to vote for a Presidential candidate ! 
of that- character, that he may do that fiendish work as | 


1 their official servant, well knowing that it is a work of in- 

I 'qnity. 

But, to the poifit, direct Is the crime of “perjury” com¬ 
mitted when a magistrate, having wickedly or inconsider- 

J ately taken an oath to execute an unjust statute, repents, 

j and refuses fo do so t Is it? 

The late Anti-Masonic controversy, we supposed, had 
settled the question of the “perjury” of breakiug wicked 
oaths. Perhaps, however, it will he said that Masonic oaths 
were extra-judicial, and therefore less sacred and binding 
than official oaths. Suppose that 'Masonry, then, were a 
National Institution, and its officers -national officers, would 
that make its bloody oaths binding ? And could they not 
be-broken without “perjury V’ Do we err. in saying that 
a wicked oath hinds no one to any duty hut that of break¬ 
ing it ? Is there anything sacred and binding in such au 
oath I Can a man bind himself by an oath to rebel against 
God, and then plead, the sacred obligations of that oath, in 
justification of its fulfillment ? Would it bo “perjury” to 
repent of the sin of having taken such an oath, and bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance ? What are the indepen¬ 
dent’s “principles of political ethics” applicable to this ques¬ 
tion 1 What are the teachings of the divinely inspired 
word ? How does the orthodox theology dispose of such 
questions ? From what text of Scripture—from what doc¬ 
trine qf Evangelical religion, has The Independent learned 
that an oath of allegiance to Satan, against the God of jus¬ 
tice and mercy, may not be ■ broken without “perjury ?” 
Among all the noble army of martyrs, which of them has 
taught or exemplified such “political ethics ?” 

When forty men bound themselves by an oath, that they 
would neither eat nor drink, till they had killed Paul, would 
they have been guilty of the crime of “perjury” if they had 
repented, and abandoned the enterprise ? Will it be said 
that they were not bound by official oaths ? But, suppose 
they had been, would that have altered the question ? Would 
King Herod have been guilty of perjury, had he broken his 
oath, whether official, or un-official, instead of beheading 
John the Baptist ? If some modern teacher of religion, say 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, or Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, had 
lived in Judea, at that time, aud had instructed Ilcrod that 
he might fulfill his promise in good faith, while knowing it 
to bo unjust—nay, that he must needs do it, to avoid the 
guilt of perjury, how would the story look on the New-Tcsta- 
ment record ? And what would the Independent think of it ? 
The servants and the hosts of Pharoah, who joined with 
him in oppressing the people, and who aided in his pursuit 
of the fugitives, for their re-capture, were doubtless bound 
to him, and to the execution of his edicts, by oaths of alle¬ 
giance and obedience—but did that take away their sin, or 
shield them from punishment ? Suppose they had believed 
—as doubtless they did believe—the mandate to he unjust 
—(that conviction was a necessity of their moral natures, 
from which they could not escape), could that sense of the 
injustice of their conduct, transmute it into justice ? 

Some say that the guilt of wrong doing, is taken away 
by ignorance of the right, which might be true, if the ig¬ 
norance were total and not wilful. The doctrine that a 
knowledge of the right makes amends for wrong doing, is 
a new heresy in ethics, wanting a name and a precedent.— 
But, farther. 

. The oath to support the Constitution, is an oath to ad¬ 
minister it for its declared objects, “to establish justice and 
secure the blessings of liberty,” and consequently it is an 
oath not to administer injustice nor support slavery. An 
oath to “take care tha't the laws he faithfully executed,” 
carries with it the obligation to understand and discern 
what is law. It is an oath to “take care” that usurpation 
aud injustice, which are not law, shall not he executed. 
The President that executes the Fugitive Act, having taken 
this official oath, perjures himself before God. The very 
act of appealing to God, the God of justice, in taking the 
oath, is an act recognizing the solemn obligation of doing 
nothing unjust, or offensive to God. What absurdity can 
exceed that of supposing that an appeal to God, promising to 
do injustice, will make that injustice pleasing to him? So 
that doing justice, (being “perjury”) will off< nd him ? 

The oath, we repeat it—to administer law, is an oath to 
learn and know what is law. Aud the “prineipia” of law, 
as taught by Moses and the prophets, by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles—as recognized by Cicero, Justinian, Fortescue, 


Coke, Lytleton, Blackstone, and all competent Christian 
jurists,- are idfentieal with the “prineipia” - of equity, justice, 
equality, the law of nature, the law of God. The Indepen¬ 
dent may cry out against all this as “a nsnrpation of power 
transforming the President to a dictator”—just as though 
all the usurpations of tyrannical dictators did not consist in 
that very supremacy of injustice over justice, for which The 
Independent contends! Tfie blood of the Puritan martyrs 
and of the Revolutionary heroes was shed in elucidation 
j and defence of the “prineipia of political ethics,” of which 
The Independent says: “Happily, such notions have as lit¬ 
tle influence in the sphere of politics, as they hare sanction 
in that of morals.” What kind-of “notions” have “influence 
I in the sphere of polities” now-a-days, let the despotisms at 
Washington, and the corruptions there, and at Albany, bear 
testimony. Anti let the “notions” of “morals” now preva¬ 
lent, and in the ascendoncy of which The Independent boasts, 
ho judged in the light of these developments, and held res¬ 
ponsible for them. The contests of the Puritans for an or¬ 
thodox faith, and for the. rights of conscience—the battles 
of the Revolution for civil and political liberty, will have 
to he fought over again, if “ such notions ” are to find cur¬ 
rency among professors and teachers of religion. 

It would be an amusing task if it wore not bo sad an one, 
to trace the absurdities of The Independent on this subject. 

Where did it learn that the oath to execute the laws, was 
an oath to execute “unjust, if not unconstitutional enact¬ 
ments ?” Is everything law, that can he run, with applian¬ 
ces of “log-rolling,” by corrupt legislators, at Washington 
or Albany, through the mill, of a legislative vote, and in¬ 
scribed on the statute boolc ? 

What can he meant by the duty and wisdom of executing 
the very worst, the .bloodiest, the most despotic, tlic most 
impious of all the behests of the slave-power, “rather than 
resign the Government into the hands of the slave-power, 
or introduce anarchy and despotism.” Is not the Govern¬ 
ment in the hands of the slave-power already, if the Execu¬ 
tive executes the very worst of all the behests of the slave- 
power, the Act for hunting and capturing .its fugitive vic- 

How is executing an act, tliolrgh acknowledged to be un¬ 
just, “quite another thing” from executing it, under the be¬ 
lief or pretense of its justice ? Did Herod indeed wash his 
hands in innocency, when he washed them in water, and 
said, “I am innocent of the blood of this just person, see ye 
to it”—yet, at the same time “gave sentence that it should 
be as they required,” and “ delivered him to be crucified” 
[Compare Matth. XXVII, 24, 26, with Luke XXIII, 24.] Did 
his knowledge and confession of the right, make amends for 
his doing the wrong ? By what article in the creed of “or¬ 
thodoxy” are we taught this ? 

Under what “necessity” is a man to work wickedness, in 
consequence of his official position aud oath ?'' 

How can Buch an one be said to “shrink from doing an 
act which he disapproves,” while, at the same time, so far 
from “shrinking from doing it” he does it, as a religious du¬ 
ty, in obedience to the dictates of wisdom ? 

If all that receives a majority vote of the two branches 
of a "Legislature, and the President's or Governor's signa¬ 
ture, be therefore law, of what use are Constitutions, and of 
Judges to set aside enactments that are unconstitutional? 
Of what use are consciences and Bibles, and the Spirit of all 
Truth, to guide Cbristiau magistrates and citizens in the dis¬ 
charge of their public duties, if the legislative vote, before¬ 
hand, in opposition to the law of nature and the word of 
God, has authority to determine everything for them, with¬ 
out their deliberations ? 

Why, or for what useful purpose, have the people, in 
forming their Constitutions, separated, carefully, the legis¬ 
lative, judicial and executive functions, if one of the depart¬ 
ments has nothing to do but to execute the' mandate of the 
other department, whether constitutional or unconstitution¬ 
al, whether just or unjust? If one department of the Gov¬ 
ernment is to play the automaton to the other, why not re¬ 
solve all the departments iuto one ? Of what use are at¬ 
tempted divisions and balances of power, to prevent one 
department from becoming an “absolute Dictator''—in the 
presence of “such notions,” as The Independent’s ? If eith¬ 
er one of the three departments may not interpose, to shield 
the people from the “usurpation” of the other, why organ¬ 
ize and support the three departments ? Just so, if our 
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State Governments cannot shield ns from the ‘‘usurpation' 
and despotism of a National Administration—and vice ver 
sa—why tar ourselves to keep up the two Governments ? 

If The Independent insists that the President has “no pow¬ 
er to annul a law/’ we admit it. But we - insist that he has 


young, particularly Mr. Greeley and The Tribune, and those 
who regard them as oracles. 


is THE PRMUI 


A Correspondent informs us that Mr. Cassius M. Clay, 


power to refrain from executing an iniquitous enactment complains, in his public speeches, that The Principia has 
which is not law, and which no Legislature hna power or intentionally misrepresented him. One of the counts is that 


authority to make law. 


we represented him ns having said thus and so, at Richmond 
Ya., whsn in fact it was at Richmond, Kentucky. This, 
think is a mistake. But We do find, that in 


ORKEI.EV, SEWARD. R.Vt MO.Vn, WEED, &e 
We deem it proper, as impartial journalists, to say tha! his teller to the Editor of the Richmond Messenger, 
on a careful perusal of Mr. Greeley’s Letter to Gov. Seward Jt Richmond (Ya.),-an unimportant but very natural 
—of which we conld only give brief extracts, last week— take, 
wc do not find in it any threat of retaliation, i 
Mr. Raymond. Its tone is that of sorrowful complaint, and 
regret, nothing more. In connection with his comments, it 
will go tar toward satisfying Mr. Greeley’s admiring friends, 


hod 


Richmond (Ky.) is* less generally known at the 
alleged by North. Wc readily make the correction, which wo hope 
vill be satisfactory, though wo cannot perceive its utility. 

Anothor count, we unde'stand, is, that The Principia 
'could not find language hard enough to denounce him, be- 


of whom he has many. It does indeed exhibit him os a dis- cause he said he would be for his o’ 
appointed aspirant to office, who felt that his services, per- insurrection.” Our answer to this is, we copied from the 
sonal and political, had been unappreciated, and Mr. Sew. Tribune's Report, Feb. 16, of hi* speech just previous, in the 
ard’s favors, lavished on others less deserving of them. On Cooper Institute, ax follows, 

the other hand, it will be said that he received the pecunia- “Ifthat issue arose, which God forbid should come, when 
ry compensation, as editor, that he stipulated for, and had the African slave and the superior race should take up arms 
no right to complain. It stiH remains that Seward’s mag- «® 'indicate their liberty which can, in no States be done, 
. . . . 1 , ........ but by the destruction of the whito or tlio black race, / 

nammitv. lusticc. eratiiude. and saencitv. in the distribution n.. ... to.„ _r .1,:. 


nauimity, justice, gratitude, and sagacity, in the distribution 
of his patronage, will bo wildoly questioned. The old 
adage that those who labor most faithfully and most affee- 
tivcly for a patron, a party, or a public object, are almost ' 
uniformly least appreciated, rewarded most sparingly, 


the side of my own race. The solution of this problem is 
a fraternal one. These are the sentiments I have always 
avowed. Further, I believe this to be the sentiment, so far 
I know, of the member* of the great Republican party 
of the States.” . 

This sentiment wc did and do still characterise as “Hor- 


thrown wholly aside, cannot fail to be recalled to mind by .... . . , . . ,, , . , 

, , Y „ , ... . • rible, impious, heaven-defymg, self-destroying. And 

thisdevclopment. Mr. Seward, too, 111 bis turn, is reaping the I what wo now re eat • 

same experience. While Mr. Greeley may be charitably ac- , ’ .' ... . . , 

. . , ..... ... ' . , 'Thomas Jefferson, m anticipation of such a contingency, 

quitted of retaliation, m his course at Chicago, and of dism- I sai(1 !lnd (whatever may be thought of his Theologicalopiu- 
genuotisness in disavowing such a motive, it is difficult to ions in general), it was the language of Bible Christianity, 
suppose that his thorough knowledge and definite approcia- and of truth —‘The Almighty nas no attributes that could 
lion of Mr. Seward was wholly disconnected from his per- | take sides with us in such a contest.’ Will C M. Clay, de- 
. .. * , . . I nv the truthfulness of Mr. Jefferson's statement i No. lie 

sonal acquaintance and intercourse with him ; or that, with c ' nnot . IIc wiu not IIe distinctly admits that the right 
Mr. G’s known tenacity of opinion and continuity of feeling, ' and, by necessary implication, that the God of rightcous- 
there could havo boon no unperceivcd bias, in a different j rtess is on the siefe-of the oppressed Yot he deliberately, 
- and perscveringly proclaims his determination to fight 

against his Maker, by taking sides with the oppressor 
against the oppressed.” . . “Will not sober Christian 

men wake up to the madness of committing the sacred cause 
of freedom into the hands of politicians like these 1” 

It is this, doubtless, that troubles Mr. Clay. But the 
controversy is less with The Principia newspapor than with 
the/rst principles of truth and righteousness, in his own 
conscience. We do not ‘‘misrepresent” him by publishing 
his own words, nor abuse him by expressing freely our hon¬ 
est convictions in respect to them. It is not the denuncia¬ 
tions of The Principia that are injuring Mr. Clay, but his 
own sentiments, expressed in his own laaguage. 


direction from what, as the result of a different previous 
history, might have naturally taken place. Mr. Seward’s 
defects, however real, might havo been unperceived by a 
strongly attached and grateful friend. And so, without 
impcachment-of Mr. Greeley, wo may imagine that the re¬ 
sult at Chicago might have been different, had its antece¬ 
dents been different. Men’s minds are easily and uncon¬ 
sciously turned. 

Mr. Seward, we think, has gained nothing by showing 
Mr. Greeley’s Letter to Mr. Raymond and others, as he has 
done. Mr. Raymond, certainly, has not helped himself, by 
his course. After having charged that the Letter contain¬ 
ed a threat of retaliation, he was bound to substantiate the 
charge or retract it. But ho has done neither. In 
of Greeley’s Letter and comments, in his Times, he slides 
over that matter entirely—very much to his discredit as a 
journalist, and as a man. On the whole, while neither of the 
trio can have gained by this disclosure, Mr. Greeley, we 
think, loses least, Mr. Seward comes off second best, and Mr. 
Raymond at the tail end, his appropriate place. We won¬ 
der more than ever what attraction,- or what availability, 
Mr. Seward could ever havo discovered in hint. Mr. S. him 
been unfortunate in his selection of friends. 

Aud this brings to mind Mr. Thurlow Weed of the Al¬ 
bany Journal, ‘ the Goveruor of Governors” os he has been 
called It were sufficient to sink any statesman, to have 
the advocacy and the intimacy of Thur ow Weed. No m..n 
did more than he, to disgrace and demolish the Whig par¬ 
ty to which J10 belonged. The same destructive pow er he 
has been exerting upon Mr Seward and the Republican 
party, and with partial success. Fortuuately for Mr. C. A. 
Sana o£ the Tribune, Weed has pounced upon him, which 
will be received as presumptive evidence that there is some¬ 
thing left of soundness, there. But the political pot i* boil¬ 
ing furiously, the contents are bouncing, babbling, boiling 
over and hissing. The scum aud froth aro dancing on the 
surface, columns of steam-are ascending, with effluvia, as 
of tainted meat, in the nostrils. Opening the windows arc 
letting in fresh air, and alleviating the nausea. The best 
part of Greeley’s comments on his past experience, he gives 
in the words of Scripture, “ Pul not your trust in Princes' 
Follow principle, and run not after great men. Thus he 
advises young politicians, and thus ice advise all, old 


Political Abolition In Boston. 

The Liberator contains the proceedings of a Political 
Abolition Convention in Boston, May 29. President, Rev 
John Pierpont; Secretaries, Philemon Stacy, J. II. Fowler. 
Business .Committee, S. S. Foster, J. Redpath, N. G. Allen, 
C. W. Eldrige, R. J. Hinton. 

The Resolutions embody the idea and tho duty of a na¬ 
tional abolition of slavery, under tbo Constitution of the 
United States, which is declared to be “entirely aud une¬ 
quivocally on tbo side of freedom,” prohibiting slavery in 
the States, and investing the Federal Government with am¬ 
ple powers to abolish it, wherever found. 

The Resolutions wore advocated by John Pierpont, Ste¬ 
phen S. Foster, aud opposed by H. 0, Wright, aud Wen¬ 
dell Phillips. Resolutions were also presented in relation 
the imprisonment of Thaddcus Hyatt, and also for the 
organisation of a Now-England Political Anti-Slavery As¬ 
sociation. The adoption of the Resolution* is not distinctly 
stated, though we infer that they were adopted ; and the 
Convention adjourned to meet in Worcester, sometime this 
summer, on the call of the President of the Convention, 
id the Ohairman of the Business Committee. 

This movement, a novelty in Boston, seems co-incident 
with the Liberty party in this State aud elsewhere. We 
regard it as an indication of an undercurrent among abo- : 
litionists generally, all over the country, in favor of, and j 
preparatory to, a resusitation of direct aud earnest political 
abolition, before long. 


. Frederick Douglass has returned from England, and 
I is at his post and chair editorial again, at Rochester. 


Btfos of tjf fag. 

The drought in Kan*** continue*, and threaten* a foil- 
! ure of crops. 

The Great Eastern Steamer from Eogland, is soon 
j expected, when our citizens will" have another three day’s 
wonder to run after, and lionize 

The Western Tornado appear* to have been more ex- 
1 tensive, and more destructive of lifts and property, than was 
at first supposed, -Western papers arc crowded with de¬ 
tails, for which we have no room. 




The Japanese Embassy have wisited aud almost be- 
crazed our*cily, since our last issue. They havo been es¬ 
corted in carriages, and thronged by processions, feasted, 
treated with liquors, showered with boquete, bowed to, ogled 
waved at,’ with ’kerchiefs, and, we should think, bored al¬ 
most to death. Somo of them look grave, demure, dignified, 
deigning no notice of the obtrusive Attentions paid to them. 
But one of them, quite young, said to be of highest rank, 
ii not of royal blood, or heir apparent, seems delighted and 
gleeful, waving his hands to the ladies, throwing kisses at 
them, and winning the familiar nick-name of Tommy. Ef¬ 
forts have been mode iu some places, to approach them 
with religious books and instructions, which they have gen¬ 
erally repelled. It were to bo wished dint we bad a purer 
phase of Christianity, and a higher type of civilization to 
exhibit, in living oxorcise, before them, instead of all this 
empty parade, and formality, aud frivolity, and nonsense, 
by which they are in danger of being either disgusted or 
demoralized, or both, rather than 1 >011 (‘fitted, by their eo- 
journ among us. 

HARPER’S FERflV l.VVKSTIUATI.Vfc! COMMITTER. 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY REPORTS. • 

Washington, Friday, June 15, 1880. 

’ THE MAJORITY REPORT. 

The Report made to tho Senate this morning by Mr. Ma¬ 
son, Chairman of the Harper’s Ferry Committee, comprises 
150 foolscap pages, exclusive of volummious testimony. A 
full history is given of Brown’s movements aud results, and 
reference is made to the utter insecurity of the peaeo and 
sqfoty of some of the States of thcUnion, owing, to the excit¬ 
ed condition of the public mind, and its purposes in tho non¬ 
slave holding States. Although it may not become the Com¬ 
mittee to suggest a duty, in those States, to provide by pro¬ 
per legislation against machinations within their borders, 
destructive of the peace of tho confederate Republics, it docs 
become them fully to expose the couscqucuces resulting from 
the preeont license in the nou-slaveholding States to tho 
peace aud integrity of the Union, which is necessarily in¬ 
volved in its continuance. 

The rifled carbiues, manufactured, in Connecticut, iutend- 
J ed, as it would appear, to be ordiuarily used in strife in 
J Kansas, and sent thither for that purpose, were voluntarily 
J placed by tho Massachusetts Kansas Committee, through its 
ebairmau, in the-hands of Brown, with vague and unex- 
| plained instruction* as to their use; but the truth was, it would 
| appear he final!! conceived the purpose of exciting eitril war 
in some of the Sfaveholding.States. This expedition, so atro¬ 
cious in character, would have beeu arrested had even ordi¬ 
nary care been uken-ou the part of the Massachusetts Com¬ 
mittee to ascertain whether Brown was truthful in Ms pro¬ 
fessions- The testimony shows that after bis treasonable 
proceeding* at Chatham, he went b ick to Now-England, 
traveling through its several villages, collecting money 
which was freely contributed' undo,- the auspices lioth of 
Howe and Stcarus, and others, with a knowledge that he re¬ 
tained the large supply of arips 0/ which they had failed to 
dispossess him. 

On the whole testimony, there can be no doubt that Brown’s 
plan-was to commence a servile war on tbe borders of Vir¬ 
ginia, Which he expected to extend, and which he believed 
his means and resources were sufficient to extend through 
that State aud the entire South. It does not seem that he in¬ 
trusted even his intimate friends with his plans fully, even 
after they were out for execution. 

The Committee are uot prepared to suggest any legisla¬ 
tion, which, in their opinion, would be adequate to prevent 
like occurrences in future. The only provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States whieh would seem to impart. 
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any authority in the Government to interfere on occasions af- with written articles of association, drawn up by. Brown, every disregard of law meets with the most prompt public re- 
feetinf the neaee of sifetv or the State are found in the eighth 1 having for its object the raising of a slave insurrection in ; buke, and effective punishment or correction. 

° P ‘v - . ® the Slaveholding- States, and subverting the governments While this act of violence and treason, and the alarm, 

section of the first article, among the powers ot Congress to thoreof suspicion, suffering, aud death it involved, are so deplorable; 

provide for calling on the militia to execute the laws of the Third: They had 200 Sharp’s carbines and 200 revolver we cannot but see that the lessons which it teaches, furnish 
Union suppress insurrections, and repel invasions: and in pistols, and about 1,000 pikes, together with a quantity of many considerations of security against its repetition. Ages 
, „ the fourth article in the following clothing and ammunition. The carbines and revolvers had might not produce another John Brown, or so fortuitously 

the fourth section of the fourth articLe, m the tollowjug ^ by contributions j n Massachusetts 1856, l supply him with such materials. The fatal termination of 

"words: I and foresarded to Iowa, to he sent into Kansas, for the aid I the enterprise in the death and execution of so large a 

“The Baiter! States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a ^ | n tbe defense of the Free.State people, in She struggle part of their number engaged ; the dispersion of the small 
republican form of government, aul shall protect eboli of them t hen existing there, and they had been intrusted to John 1 remainder as fugitives in the land; the entire disinclination 
against invasion, anrl. on application of the Legislature or of the B r0 wn for that purpose, together with the ammunition. The \ nf the slaves to insurrections, or to receive aid for that pur- 
Exesntive (when the Legislature cannot he convened), against do- clothing which had been contributed for the suffering peo- I pose, which was there exhibited; the very limited number 
!tt»3tie violence.” • pie of Kansas, had been intrusted to him there, for that pur- I an d peculiar character of the conspirators—all combine to 

The invasion here spoken o£ would seems to import an in- 1 pose. In 1857, these troubles in Kansas, in a great degree. t famish assurance against the most distant probability of its 
, ... / e ' r subsided. The Associations and Committee who had made repetition, 

vasion by the public force of a foreign pqwer, o f not. coutr i b utions ceased operations, aud these arms and muni- The extent and freedom with which this investigation has 
limited, and equally referable to an invasion by one State or tioiv , in tbe hands 0 f Brown came to he almost overlooked ! boon conducted, has resulted in shelving that the people of 
another—stilMt woulJ seem that public force or forces cx- an d disregarded, until the Summer of 1858, when a sugges- the Free States have had no complicity with this atrocity, 

— -*- «■>< !«»»»• *?. ja? aiArsl 


' rn , . . n . ® 1... n_ A __ j that John Brown was about to make some improper use of suspicion of the extensive complicity which the possession of 

« there meant. The invasion-to call it so-b* Brown and , ^ thotcfore he was parti(iu ] ar i y charged to make a quantity of arms, unexplained., was likely to create 

tiis follower*, at Harper 7 * Ferry, was, in no sense, of that | nQ us0 0 f t hem but in Kansas, and for the defence of the it now fully appearing they were never furnished for such a 


character. It was simply an act of lawless ruffians under j Free State people there, as the purpose for which the 
the sanction of no public or political authority. ' , been furnished. It seems that this, together with bei, 

. , * , . r .• p »; • _ able to procure money and an apprehension of being 

If the several States, whether from motives of policy or a a P vcntcd hira fr om the purpose of hi 

desire to preserve the peaee of the Union, if not from frat- gpiracy f or that year, 


ansas, and for the defence ot the | ,t now fully appearing they were never tnrmsnea lor suen a 
,s the purpose for which they had I purpose. This investigation has its value, if its record be 
that this, together with being un- j examined and treated with candor, as it fully shows that 
l an apprehension of being-expo- there is no such ground of suspicion and distrust as has 
ixecutiug the purposo of his con- ; been indulged among' our people, and that lawless violence 
as to Slavery, by efforts from beyond its border, has culrain- 


ernal fooling, do not hold it incumbent on them, after the | n 1859, ho procured to be completed in Connecticut a t c d in this disastrous aud abortive experiment. 

,<• I k . future hv annronriate I 1.000 pikes, for which he had contracted f ml partly paid in Wo have now suceintly stated the origin, agent, 

oxportonce of the *PP^P r, ” c , la56 0 l r 1 * 57 , for'like service in Kansas, and then, in 1859, mcnt8j purposes and result of this deplorable outrage, and 


legislation, against ocourren 
quired iuto, the Committee c 


the one hore in-. ^ p rocnre d these pikes and also those carbines and revol- briefly stated the reflections we think it suggests. The facts 
iranty elsewhere i YeTSj ‘and the amniuuition.and clothing, to he privately con- disclosed, viewed in the light in wliiclv they appear to us, 
s of thoUnion. So | veved aud secreted, at or near Harper’s Ferry, without tbo an d in which we have presented them, however much call- 


bet a een the States of thoUnion. So [ veyed aud secroted, 


far however, as the safety of the public property is eoncer- knowledge or consent of those who had contributed the 
1 11 . .. . ^ . ! for use in Kansas, and contrary to the order so given hi 


ion should bo made by the. Bxc 


toud that provis- I thogg 1 *in control. 


. The report is signed by Messrs. Mason, Davis, and Fitch. 


sent of those who had contributed them big for condemnation and regret, may lie, and we think 
and contrary to the order so given him [ should he, used aud improved to allay excitement, quiet sus- 

__)1. picion, and restore tranquility. 

" Fourth : There is no evidence that any other citizon than The Committee, having come to the conclusion that no 
those there with Brown were accessory to this outbreak or j suo h foots have been disclosed as call for any Congressional 
n:ibutiou8 thereto or otherwise, nor any | legislation, we should regard this as the termination of its 
icrs had any knowledge of (he conspiracy, j duty, hut by its majority the Committee seems to have cn- 
tlie year 1859, though Bealf, Forbes, and tertained a different view of tho object of the resolutions 
ty have understood it in 1858, when it fail- aD( j purpose of the inquiry. They give, as we suppose, a 
different construction from our understanding of those words 
of tho testimony-tends to show that some j of the resolutions which direct an inquiry “Whether any 


law to keep under adoquate military guard the public ar- those there with Brown were accessory to this outbreak or I g Uc h foots have been disclosed as call for any Con 
’ mories and arsenals of vho United States, in some way after invasion, by contributions there to or otherwise, nor any | legislation, we should regard this as the termma 
’ , f proof that any others had any knowledge of the conspiracy, j duty hut by its majority the Committee seems to 

the manner now practiced at the navy yards and forts. ^ B. Jtgptlr po 6 es, fo t h e year 1859, though ltoalf, Forbes, and I tertained a different view of the object of the i 


tl0n - , . .. . . . . ' • «. • pause to believe thev had any complicity with this conspir- plicated ” in any transaction, or accessory thereto, who had 

Wlulo tho excitement, alarm and suspicion were rife in ° a " se * 0 j, ^ of its fxigteuce or 'design, before its no knowledge of its purpose, character, or. existence and 

the public mind, the Senate adoptod the resolutions raisiug ao y?,® . ^ ^ the whole Coimhittec consider that thero is no evidence 

the Committee of Inquiry, in relation thereto. 1 heir only expo , ., . ., that an v citizen, not present, had any knowledge of this. 

legitimate purpose was to inquire whether anything had There was no cvidonce tendmg to show that there ever Ye tthe Committee, by its majority, seem to regard it os 
transpired which required further legislation by Congress, was any conspiracy or design by anyone to rescue John inquire whether^there are'any citizens who, not 

for future security. Though drawn in very general and Brown or his associates from prison in V irgm:n. ■■■ nlicatcd this a£ra ; r ,. et hold such opinions and pur- 

undefined terms, in some part almost implying the exercise The pi ace and the boldness of this outbreak, the purposo gu0 J ucb cour6es on the subject of Slavery as are dangerous 

of judicial inquisition, yet from au unwillingness to meuf ifc 0Dt0rta ined. tho deaths it involved, aud tho amount of to tbe nat £ on al tranquility, oven although Congress lias no 
tho imputation of embarrassing full investigation, no one araie aud munitions with which it was supplied, combined er to takc any action in relation thereto. This wo re- 
objectad to their adoption. In the exercise of the same feel- to produce not onlj* great alarm, but also a strong suspic.- • departure from the duty and proper power.of the 

iug we have made no objecion to the great latitude of in- i ou 0 f extensive complicity. Time and investigation have, rt omm ittee. Upon this view of the Committee, by its nia- 


quiry taken by the Committee. We, however, distinctly un- happily, dissipated much of such alarm and suspicion, and | . ' t latitude and range of inquii-y has been taken 

dorstand that if the resolutions and their peculiar phrase- s h 0 wn'that this was hut an offshoot from tho extensive out- -! q ^ g S . lul ination and equal latitude of remark indulged, 

ology were drawn, or are used for any other purpose than rages aad lawlessness in Kansas, commenced aud continued J ^ ^ rt witnesses,' and especiaUy those known or 

that of furnishing £o tho Senate information of its own leg- thcrc hy armed invasions of that Territory to control its own , 8usccctcc j l 0 f u itra-aholition sentiments, have been freely cx- 

ishuiva action, it is a nerversidn and departure from the n . ftn i ft *ihK elections; and the Government, for theintroduc- ]_F - „„ .i,„-. ,,„ r6r .i,nl-sentiments, theories, purposes, 


islativo action, ifis a perversion and departure from Uio p C0p i 0 , the elections; aud the Government, for tho introduc- 


only justifiable putpose of their adoption. 

The object of inquiry, as stated by the resolutio: 


timi and perpetuity of Slavery in that Territory on the 


stance or defence on tho other. This invited 


ammed as to their personal* sentiments, theories, P ur l ,ot ^> 
conduct, charities, contributions, lectures and speeches on 
the subioct of Slavery, -riiey have even 


following, which wo state, not in the order of the resolu- t ^ 0 ! many men of desperation, aiid others hnoameso hy the * r0Y “ he aiMoSers had conspired to be guilty of the 
tions, but in the order of their eonscc’utive relation, for the imitations and excitements of those collisions. When corn- ^ providing for a poor wounded prisoner, in a lanU 


:ements ot ttiose collisions, w non com- - f pl . ov idingfor a poor wounded prisoner, in 
restored there, many, tramed by such a tl ne °*sary counsel ahlo to procure him a 

for new fields of lawless enterprise. It riw of'their complicity with 


First: The facts in relation to the invasion ana seizure oi Be j, o0 l, were ready for new holds ot lawless enterprise ii fo . r ^ if that werc evidence of their compncit) 

the armory and arsenal at Harper’s Ferry was from such elements that John Brawn concocted his j- -j t w 0 feel bound te protest against all the comdu- 

Second: Whether it was in pursuance of an organization CO uspiracy, consisting of young men and boys, over whom t | ie 6aule sp i r ; t 0 f suspicion, which could call 

ami tile nature and* purpose thoreof. he had entire control, many of them mreigners, and none sucP wimnn T will seek to deduce from it. 

Third: Tho arms nnd munitions there possessed by the 0 f substance or position iu the country. , , , . . , s 0 ) ou .- ;V s Congress, in the exercise of its power over in 


and tlie nature and'purpose thoreof. he had entiro control, mauy of them foreigners, and none ” u ° c h testimony, will seek deduce from it. 

Third: Tho arms nnd munitions there possessed by the 0 f su bstance or position iu the country. So Ion- as Congress, in tlic exercise of its power over . c 

insurgents, and where and how obtained By perverting the arms, ammunition, and clothing with Towitori * is invoked u> exert it to extend, perpetw 

Fourth: Were any citizens, not present, implicated in, or which h ■ had been intrusted from tho purpose for which he ^ , otccf thc i Iist ; Ult iou of Slavery therein; so long as tbo 
aceasorv thereto by couti-ibuOous of arms, money, amuium- had received them, ho secured lua supplier ^ nolicv of the Government is sought to be so shaped as to am 

tion, or otherwise. . , . It is almost astonishing that, in a country like ours, laden ^ ^ ejdgtcucc or eu i al . g c its power, in any wav, 

In relation to the first inquiry, the testimony taken be- with the rich experience of tho blessings of socnn|y undei , ^ cst , at g0 long must its moral, pohaw ,and 

fore the Committee, no material foots hut such as appeared tbc protection ot law there should still bc social character aud effects he unavoidably invofr ed in^ 

on the trial of the conspirators, and have been long since bodies of men labormgfrindcr the infatuationi that an) good ionftl dlsons8 i on . Hence, it is equally unavoidimi 

published aud fully known. They arc briefly as follows: objeot can bc effected by lawlessness and violence I t is the , pe opU?, in all parts of the Union, will discuss 

Onjhe night of the 10th day of October, 18i>5, John Brown, prostrat ion of law which is the only bond of ■ocunSr. It rob fe et) \ x& P t hoy are to select those who are to r e P r “ e “ 
together wfth sixtecen white men nnd five negroes as con- can, in its nature, beget nothing hut resistance, rcUWon ^ ^ t h e ir sentiments in Congressional action- So Ifc 
spirators, took armed possession of the United States Ar- insecurity, and disaster. Andfet, with all ouri nteU genco ^ Sla< . t rv is clakned before the world as a highlv hi^ , c 
liory at Harper s Ferrv in.Virginia, killed four of the in- au d experience, we have most unfortunate ami d^lm-ahle elovatin * an(1 huma nizing institution, and us lia '^. 1 , ia „. 
habitants, and were dislodged by armed forces, which they manifestations of such infatuations. Ihej are dan cr.ousa a p prob Jiou,-it will receive at the hands of iiioraiist*. ,, 
resisted,and in thc action seven of the white conspirators were dfrect proportion to the extent of public co.mtenancetlit) tht . ologi(llli the U!0 . st fe e e and unflinching dMCU« ^ 

killed tad three of the negroes. John Brown was wounded recc i vc . No objeot, however desirable, can j^tif) them, oi UQr 8h ,, uW its . indicators wince in the combat ic « 

and taken prisoner, and he,.together with four others of the 1 prevcn t their disastrous example an , *3., „ claims invite. In this discussion, it is rruc, as in (foes. 

white conspirators aud tw.o of the negroes were tried, con- unpun ished lawless invasions ot our weak noighbring. exc itiug debate, wide latitude aud license hl ; 

victod, «ud executed, and five escaped. * . - tions ; the flagrantandmereOeM breaches of our laws against ^ % ut - t ^ Wow or n0 ver exceeds in ^ 

Second : This took place in pursuance of a coaapiracj lbo African slave-trade, unwhipt of j - , terms ofp ciii'ehcusion which were, on tins siibjtu., ; D 

commenced in Kansas hy John Brown, and most of these arme d invasions of our own people in indulged by IVashiugton, MadisoD, Jefferson, -la > (11 ,. 

conspirators, in the last part of 1857 or beginning of 1858• Htoryof Kansas, not only bat •’ .platewc! tv McDowell, Faulkner, and their worth) ^ 

They were young men, and entirely under the influence of tl uued, and even rewarded—all.it; is believed, to extuia aM ^ all of - Virginia, whose information and T“’ g. aU - 


nuuiher of negroes, formed 


t organization, i public p 
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the Abolitionists take courses intended, covertly, to produce 
forcilile violations of the laws and peace of the Slavehold¬ 
ing States ; much less, that any such course is countenanced 
by the body of the people in'the Free States We cannot 
join in any Report tending to promulgate such a view, as we 
regard it unfounded in fact, and ill calculated to promote 
peace, confidence, or tranquility, and a departure from the 
legitimate purposes for which the Committee was appoint¬ 
ed. 


EUROPE. 

The Bohemian arrived at Father Point, brings news, three 
days latter from Europe, having left Liverpool, the 6th, and 
Londonderry the 7th instant. 

THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. 

The accounts of the Sicilian Insurrection were still con¬ 
tradictory. But it was certain that Garilmldi had stormed 
the citadel at Palermo, aud that, during an armistice of 24 
hours between Garibaldi and the Neapolitan General, it 
had been stipulated that tBc Royal troops were to evacuate 
Palermo, and embark on board the Neapolitan squadron.— 
The clergy wore preaching in favor of the iusurgems—aud 
Sardinian officers were on their way to join Garibaldi. 

The London Times of June 4, has the following. 

“Wo publish to-day, news which will gladden the heart of _ 
ovory friend of liberty in Europe. -The insurrection in Si- < 
cilly is fuUy, and we trust finally victorious! Palermo has 
been taken by Garibaldi after a terrible struggle. The Na- 
politan troop’s, after being driven from position after posi¬ 
tion, have nt lost capitulated, nud are to embark on board 
the King’s vessels with, the usual honors. Garibaldi is 
now master of tho Island. In a few. days nt furthest the 
feeble garrisons which have been left in' some other of tho 
towns *m the const will be forced to surrender, and Francis 
II. will he finally dispossessed of Sicilly. Though believ¬ 
ing that it was impossible to retain tho Island under Bour¬ 
bon domination, wo had hardly looked for success so speedy 
and so complete. In a little more than thro i weeks from 
the landing of tho Italian chief with a handful of men, this 
beautiful and hmg-Opprossod island is free, and another 
heavy blow has been given to the fabric of despotism, which j 
is tottering to its fall in .Southern and Central Europe. 
Such a feat of arms has seldom been related in history, i 
We have seen so many failures of late years—so many 
men have sprung forward in tho name of liliorty and nation¬ 
ality to accomplish great things,.have been wanting jn tbo 
day of trial, and then fallen forever, that lookers on may 
naturally he slow to offer their confidence and admiration 
to a revolutionary leader. But Garibaldi has taken his 
place in history as onojaf the most extraordinary military | 
commanders that this century has produced, ’lie is no 
longer to be reckoned among those who aro aspiring to a 
great name, who give promise of great achievements, hut 
respecting whom the world must suspend its judgment, 
llis reputation is made, his position is taken, though we 
hope that his work is not yet done. That genius for war 
which was first shown in the siege of Rome, and which be¬ 
wildered the Austrians last year hv its vigor and audacity, 
has now broken up tho Neapolitan Kingdom, and will 
doubtless end in giving lilierty to tho whole of Southern 
Italy. Henceforward Garibaldi will receive not only tho 
sympathy but the full confidence of all who aro interested 
in the Italian cause. lie has shown the difference between 
fool-hardiness and that boldness which, based on accurate 
calculations, is the highest triumph of military g-niun. 
When lio l indcxl with his 1,500 men at Marsala he did that 
which might have exposed him for ever to obloquy os a 
hot-headed enthusiast, lie endangered all his past reputa¬ 
tion. He abandoned a political position in the Sardinian 
monarchy which might have contented any man. aud began 
an enterprise which many of those who sympathized with it 
most deeply looked upon as desperate. It now appears 
that Garibaldi "knew his own powers, the temper of tho Si¬ 
cilian people, and tire weakness of the royal authority. 
The struggle is over, and the tyrants who hut one month 
ago tortured and slaughtered the Sicilians with impunity 
are now driven from tho island,*and may perhaps be brought 
to ju-tice even in the capital of the monarchy. 

It is of little uso to u* to attempt to follow the military ! 
operations by which this astonishing success has been j 
achieved." 

[7*Ac Times, however, proceeds to give the details which, 
as being “of little use” we omit to copy.] 

From the Brussels Nord. June 1. 

Paris, Thursday, May 31, I860. 

In spite of the Neapolitan dispatches there is not the 
slightest doubt that Garibaldi and his army are in posses¬ 
sion of Palermo. This victory will give a great impuh 
the insurrection in the rest of Sicily and probably in 
other provinces. Already we have rumors of dispatches 
announcing a ri-ing in Naples, which occasions the most 
serious misgiving* as to the future in reserve for the Bour- • 
bon dynasty. There are every day landings of voluuteers, j 
arms and munitions of war upon the Sicilian coast. Some 
journals pretend that there is a project on foot to make the 


others spealcof another scheme. Rely upon my assuran¬ 
ces : the • risk of the people is the same in Sicily as in the 
rest of Italy : the principle of non-intervention is the decision 
which the gTeat powers seem to have taken. 

Pajlis Thursday, May 31, I860. 

A dispatch announces that Garibaldi is busy in organiz¬ 
ing at Palermo certain regiments, whose numbers, it is said, ' 
follow those of the Sardinian army. It is evident that Gar¬ 
ibaldi has repudiated ultorly the dreams of Mnzziuism, and 
that he pursues with constant energy the realization of a 
grand Italian monarchy under the sceptre of Victor Emnn- 

The information which T gave you yesterday concerning I 
the extention of the coolest on the frontier of the Roman I 
States is confirmed. Col. Pimodan has sent troops nnd Pn- | 
pal volunteers from Toscanella to Valentnno. The entrance 
of a corps of Garibaldians, larger and hotter organized 
than the one recently defeated in a skirmish with Papal 
troops, is daily expected. Tho declaration of the Constitu¬ 
tional. concerning the maintenance of corps of the army for 
the occupation of Rome, is significant. It is probable that 
the French Government has docided to arrest the revolu¬ 
tionary Italian movement on the boarders of the Holy See. 
This position, which is nt least apparent, of the Imperial 
'Government, seems sufficiently to refute the current rumor 
that Napoleon HI, intends to demand from Victor Emanuel 
tho cession of Genoa in case the latter should take posses- | 
«ion of the two Sicilies. 

[The dtcam of Republican liliorty nnd of the overthrow ■ 
of the Papacy, seems not likoly, then, to he immediately re- | 
alined.] 

Pence Proclnmnllon or the French Emperor. 

From the Paris Memiteur. 


The Government thinks it its duty to protest against the j 
suppositions of ovory description, tho malevolent accusa- 
sions, or inconsiderate interpretations,_ to which for tome 
weeks past the annexation of Savoy and of the artondissc- I 
niont of Nice to France has given rise. It isnftor a success- | 
fill war, and events which have considerably increased his 
territory, that the King of Sardinia, on the just demand of 
the Emperor, find consulting, moreover, tho interests of tho 
provinces sepnrnted from the rest of his states by tho highest 
mountains of Europe, has consented to sign the treaty 
which is about to unite them to France after the solemn 
vote of tho populations. TYlint can there be more frank, 
more regular, more legitimate ? Nevertheless, under tho 
influence of hostile passions of imprudent friendships, some 
give utterance to insinuations, which tend to attribute to 
the French Government the design of provoking, or allow¬ 
ing to arise complications in Europe, to find therein an op¬ 
portunity of furtner aggrandizement. It is animated by an 
ontircly’contrary idea. 

Tho ’ Government —we proclaim it publicly —deplores 
these attempts, which aro meant to propagate daily the most' 
incorrect impressions aa to its real intentions. Tlio Emper¬ 
or exerts all his efforts to reestablish confidence, which has 
been shaken in Europe, nis sole desire is to live in peace 
with the Sovereigns, bis allies, aud to devote all his ener¬ 
gies to the active development of the resources of France. 

Congress.— On the report of Mr. Mason, Chairman of 
tho Spocial Committee on the Harper’s Ferry Insurrection, 
Thaildcus Hyatt was yesterday released from the custody in 
which, for some time past, he h.is been held for refusing to 
testify before tho Committee. In connection with this pro¬ 
ceeding, Mr Sunnier spoke at some length, vindicating 
liberty of conscience, and justifying Mr. Hyatt’s course. 
The Majority and Minority Committees on the John Blown 
Insurrection, made their report. ’I ho Tariff hill was theft 
taken up. and was strongly opposed by Mr. Hunter, who 
argued that no change in the present tariff was necessary, 
as it afforded sufficient revenue for the ecoiqm'cal support 
of tho Government, and tho extinguishment of the public 
debt. Mr. Seward spoke at length on the subject, and 
strongly advocated the bill nud its immediate o lisideration. 
To postpone it to the next, session, lie sold, would he lo post¬ 
pone it indefinitely. The arguments for postponing it wore 
so weak ns to show a manifest disposition to avoid the whole 
subject. By a vote of 25 ugiinst 23. further consideration 
of tiie hill wits postponed. The Army Appro) riatinn bill 
was taken up. and some of the House amendments agreed 
The Overlaud Telegraph bill, already nn.-seil by the 
sc, was concurred in try the Senate. In ti c House, tho 
proceedings were mi* of much importance. The request of 
the Seriate for another Committee of Conferee. , on the 
Homestead bill, was acceded to.— Times. 

[Mr. Hvatt did not “ refuse to testify-' nc was ready to 1 
testify voluntarily, hut refused to admit the right of tho 
Semite to compel him to testify. V - *his allege! ••cm- 
tempt ” he was imprison"!!, and his proffered testimony was 
not received.— Prin ipia.) 

FORFEITURE OF THE SLAVER WANDER I- R. 

Boston* Sttunlay, June 16, 1850. j 

Judge Sprague, of the U. S. District Court, has givt-d a 
lengthy decision, condemning the schooner Wanderer, as for- I 
felted for being engaged in the slave trrde. 



OAPrCRE AN1> RETURN OP THE BRIG FALMOUTH. 

The brig Falmouth, of New York, arrived Bt this port on 
Saturday from Porto Praya, St. Vincents, in charge of Lieut. 
S. Abbott and a detachment nf seamen and marines from 
the U. S. sloop Portsmouth, Commander John Calhoun. 
She was anchored at the Navy-yard. The l*. S. Marshal 
was informed of the facta connected with her seizure, and 
directed to take her in charge as a slaver. The Falmouth 
is a square-rigged brig of 208 tons burden, formerly cotn- 
i,landed by If. F. Goody. She was built in Baltimore in 
1847, nud has not the name of her owuer or consignee 
standing against her in the shipping registers. She cleared 
hence on the 27th of March hist, in command of a Captain 
Lewis, for Port de feuiin. West Coast of Africa. She ar¬ 
rived nt Porto Praya, after a short passage, for the avowed 
purpose of procuring provisions nnd w-.vtev. Some difficulty 
having occurred between the captain of the brig and the 
authorities, the vessel was ordered to leave the port, by the 
Governor. After she had got well to sea, Commander 
Calhoun ordered the Portsmouth under weigh to follow her, 
and she was captured off the land, without ‘resistance, and 
a prizfc crew was put on board, which brought her back to 
the harbor of Porto Praya. There wore three .Spanish 
“ passengers ” found on board, whom it was deemed best to 
turn ashore. Tho brig was then pat in orcldr for a voyage 
to New York, Lieut. Abbott having command. She was 
thirty-eight days on the pnssoge. She will be overhauled, 
nnd the proper proceedings entered against her and hor 
crew in the United States Courts.— Times. 

DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT BALTIMORE 

The Baltimore Democratic Convention met on Mon»at, aud 
was called to order by Mr. Cushing, the President, whodi- 
Hvered im address of considerable length. The first question 
•tbat came np related to the admission of delegate*. A resolu¬ 
tion was offered by G..v, Church, of New-York, tbat all deli - 
gates admitted should be bound in honor to rapport the nomi¬ 
nees of the Convention. The previous'question was moved but 
was not seconded—the New-Yoik delegation voting ngnin-t it 
—60 to 14. A resolution offered by Mr. Clark, of Missouri, to 
the effect tbat the citizens of the several States of the Union 
have an equal right to settle and remain in the Territories, and 
hold unmolested there their slaves “and other property," 
caused much debate, and was not acted upon when onr repot t 
closed. According to the present appearance of things, the ac 
tion of the Convention w.ill be harmonious. There was consid¬ 
erable debate relative to the admission of the Southern seces¬ 
sion istsi* but the general feeling was pacific. New York is raid 
to bold the balance of power, and seems inclined to favor some 
sort of a compromise. Her vote it is believed, will bo cast for 
the admission of the Southern delegates generally, where there 
is no contest, nnd of both delegations where a contest exists.— 
Tima. 

Wednesday'A. M. 

In the Baltimore Convention the friends of JJr- Douglas re¬ 
garded his prospects as much improved. New-York was repre¬ 
sented as being stiong for him. Moderate Southern Dek-gates 
say that if everything is fairly done, they will support the nom¬ 
inee, irrespective of personal pnjudice or preference. Many, 
however, whose opinions carry weight with them, think there 
will be a split, and that Horatio Seymour will be nominated 
for Piesideut, with a strong S .uthern man for Vice Presided. 
The question of admitting cciiain of the seceding delegates has 
not yet betn determined, and it is likely that Texas and Flori¬ 
da will be ruled out. South Carolina has no representative*. 
The dcci-ion of every question, it is expet ted, will be in the 
lnin.ls of N.-w-York whose debgates will snppoit the report of 
the Committee, with conservative amtndn.ei.tr. — Times. 

Ta cbsda r Uorsixo. 

Somo of the papers predict another •'smash up " But time 
alone am d. teimine. A majority of the committee, it is 
thought, will Repoit in favor i f Reviving the new Hoirth.ru 
Douglas d. leg-.ter, ai d rejecting the Charleston seceders. "Tho 
sect-tiers tldtu that the whole number to bolt will be 172 This 
will leave 4-J4 in the Convention." There has been somo bar- 
lighting between the member*, and two or three duels 


A thing takes its-character from the way in which we 

' ictv it. 1 ..us. when Dr 2fj.iM.LCR- dined uiih a friend who 
• : - :,,v ' turbulent sous, and they got into a row at the ta¬ 
ble. result! g in throwing the .-up in each other's faces, tho 
lather turned to the doctor with the simple remark. "Bovs 
will be lively, sir.” 

High breeding gracefully insists on its own rights; rood 
breeding gracefully rei.ioml.crs the rights of others. We 
have all seen that dignified courtesy, which belongs to high 
birth, which never offends as long as- it is not personally 
harmed But we know that tbat will not last: provocation 
makes it as bitter and vulgar as the breeding of the most 
uncultured mechanic. Far—fav above this, is the polish 
which the highest Christianity gives to the heart. It v- not 
“gentility,” but gentleness. 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 


jfamtln glkdlmii. 


LOVE’S ANNIVERSARY. 

One year ago this night, my love, 

One year ago we met, 
flow often since that last sweet timo 
The hopeless suns have set; 

And evening’s star has brought thee not, 

Nor Luna's gentle light, 

They have but brought remembrance back 
Of that one dear, blest night. 

No step has brushed the falling dew, 

Glad hastening to my home, 

Nor twilight zephyrs sportive breathed, 

I come, ray love, 1 come ! 

Yet Fancy opes the.long-watched door. 
Where fixed my dreaming gaze, 

I see thee stand!—then quick advance, 

Those unforgotten ways! 

And now beside me, and thy hand 
Just resting light on mine, 
liOve’s every raptured glance and word. 

Those low, sweet words of thine ! 

Tet fades the bright illusion still, 

And monmfnl voices speak, 

Keep this, the only relic-.left, 

'Tis vain again txnseek ! 

Ah! never shall stern life renew 
The vision hope has given, 

Joy's star breaks through the deep’ning blue 
Only above—in heaven. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTUiB. 

The pines were dark on Ramoth's hill, 
Their song was soft and low; 

The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow, 

The blossoms drifted at our feet, 

The orchard birds sang clear; 

The sweetest and the saddest day 
It Beemed of all the year, 

For more to me than birds and flowers, 

My playmate lef t her home, 

And took with her the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom. 

She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 

She laid her hand in mine ; 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s swine ? 

She left us in the bloom of May ; 

The constant years told o’er 
Their seasons with as sweet May morns. 

But she came back no more. 

I walk, with noiseless feet, the round 
Of uneventful years; 

Still o’er and o’er I sow the spnng 
And reap the autmn ears. 

She lives where all the golden year 
Her summer roses blow; 

The dusky children of the sun 
Before her come and go. 

There haply with her jewelled hands 
She smooths her Bilken gown,— 

No more the homespun lap wherein 
I shook the walnuts down. 

The wild grapes wait us by the brook, 
The brown nuts on the hill. 

And still the May-day flowers make sweet 
The woods of Follymill. 

The lilies blossom in the pond, 

The bird builds in th~ 

Tbe dark pines sing 01 
The slow song of th 
I wonder if she thinks of them, 

And how the old time seems,— 

If ever the pines of Bamoth wood 
Are-sounding in her dreams. 

I see her face; I hear her voice ; 

. Does she remember miue ? 

And what to her is now the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine ? 

What cares she that the orioles build 
For other eyes than ours, 

That other bands with nuts are filled. 

And other laps with flowers? 


•inging violets blossom yet, 

The old trees o’er it lean. 

The winds so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweeter memory blow : 

And there in.spring the veeries sing , 
The song oflong ago, 

And still the pines of Bamoth wood 
Are moaning like, the sea,— 


The moaning of the sea of change 
Between mvself and thee ! 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


MY MOTHER. 


strange ferns or splendid broad-petalled blossoms, could ever 
thrill such deep and delicate fibres within me as this hoine- 
sccne? These familiar’flowers, these well-remembered bird- 
notes, the sky with its fitful brightness, these furrowed and 
grassy fields, each with a sort of personality given to it by 


How many pleasant associations cluster around the hal- 
lowed name of Mother. Everything pure and holy seems the capricious hedgerows—such things as these 
entwined around the very worjj. Years may havo passed ther tongue of 


•e the nc 


r imagination, the language that is laden 


_ she went to rest; tall grass maybe growing on her with all the subtile inextricable association the fleeting hours 

grave; yet with reverence would.we cherish her memory. 1 of our childhood left behind them. Our delight in the sun- 


children together, with ! shine on tho deep-bladed grass tg-day, might be n 
feetin the path of duty, than tho faint perception of wearied souls, if it were not for 
journey without her the sunshine and the grass in far-off years, which still live 
ua, and transform our perception into love."— The Mill 
the Floss. 


v look 


It seems hut yesterday that w 
a mother to counsel us and guide oi 
But she is gone, and we must finish oi 
smile to gladden our pathway. To whom ci 
with such confidence ? To whom can we go with all our j o 
trials and troubles ? . Surely to no earthly friends. There 

is a vacancy which can never he filled. We may lose other j . , , . ,, -, 

; , . , , , J recently walked up to tho bar of a hotel and called for a 

friends, and their loss be made up to us, in a measure, but J * , , . , , . 

“what is home without a mother There ?” If there is ascene « ^y. Tbe barkeeper handed down a decan or 

on earth at which angels would weep, it is a group of little staining a dark he th.rsly 


A New Method of Testing Liuuors. —A gentleman 


jnst bereft of a mother’s care. See them as they gather 
at night around the fireside, where they were wont to re¬ 
ceive their good-night kiss from hor. 'Who can gll that mo¬ 
ther’s place! If spirits are permitted to hold communion 
with their friends on earth, it must bo a mother will watch 
over "her little ones she left behind. Her last prayer on 
earth is for the welfare of her children, and with what bit¬ 
ter anguish does 6he hid them thelast farewell, as her spirits 
is about to take its flight into the untried world. Then for 
the sake of her who is gone, be kind to the mothcrlesB lit¬ 
tle ones! “ For a mother, lost in ohildhood, grieves the 

heart from day to day.” 

if her days he prolonged till tho “evening of 


life,” how hard it is then to give her up. That dear form, i - ,, ., „ „ , „ 

1 . . , . ...... minute? I will venture to swallow my glass. Ihe-negro 

once erect, is now bent towards the grave, her hair is silver- minute-, i nf anxiclv on liis dusk v 

ed o’er with age, her step is faltering, still we can hardly “* 


believe her growing old, or think we can ever part with her. 

we are aware of it, she is gone forever from us. Yes! 
those dear hands are folded peacefully across her breast; 
those eyos, whose delight it w.as to gaze at the flowers she 
loved so well, are closed in death. And now, as we visit 
the sacred mound, where, repose the remains of a dear mo¬ 
ther, may we try to follow in her footsteps, to be guided by 
Her example, we may then rest assured that when we are 
done with this world it will be well with us. 


gent who had called for the brandy glauccd his eye over 
the apartment with a view to find some one who would drink 
with him.—Observing a negro sitting near the stove, he ex- 
clamed. “Boy, will you take a glass of brandy with mo ?” 
“ Tank-ee, massa,-’ was the reply, and the negro walked up 
and swallowed his glass, filled' by the hand of his benevolent 
friend. 

The bar-keeper sot up the decanter, took the change for two 
glasses, and observing that his customer had not swallow¬ 
ed the glass whioh ho had poured out for himself,Tie inquir¬ 
ed, “Are you not going to drink your liquor, sir ?” I am not 
decided, yet,” was the reply; “you mix up such infernal com¬ 
pounds, these days, that it is unsafe for a man to drink until 
he has seen the liquors tested. If that negro lives fifteen 


Doubt from Inactivity. —We can not give the philoso¬ 
phy of it, but this is the fact—Christians who have nothing 
to do but to sit thinking of themselves, meditating, sentimen¬ 
talizing, or mysticizing—are almost sure to become the prey 
of dark, black misgivings. John struggling iu the desert 
needs no proof that Jesus is the Christ. John shut up, be¬ 
comes morbid and doubtful, immediately. The history of a 
human soul is marvelous. We are mysteries; but here is the 
history of it all—for sadness, for sufferings, for misgiving, 
there is no remedy but stirring and doing.— Robertson. 

How much truth there is in the abovo ! Undoubtedly one 
of the causes why members of churches so often become 
cold and lifeless, and half-atheistic, is that they live lives of 
idleness. They have nevor been aroused to work for their 
brother fellow man. Their love is for the world and the 
tiling s in the world, and they turn aside with aversion from 
heavenly things. But if these same lifeless members could 
have their spirits baptized with the true religion of our Sa¬ 
vior—if they would work as he worked, in fighting against 
the evil that is in tho world, and in inaugurating a reign of 
righteousness here on earth—how soon would they become 
transformed into ever-wakefull, ever-living men ?—“ The 
World tee live in.” . 


rose, with an evident expression of anxiety on his dusky 
countenance, and sloped.—Whether the thirsty traveler 
ultimately drank his glass, I have not learned.— Maine 
Temp. Journal. 

While reading the above, the imagination came over ns 
that the white people of America are treating the Negro 
the bitter draught of slavery, preparatory to drinking tho 
p to the dregs themselves. They have no idea, now, of 
drinking it. In this they differ from the customer of the 
hotel. But the difference argues nothing in their favor. 
More stupid (ban the patron of the rum-seller, it never oc¬ 
curs to them that the aristocracy they are fattening would 
eagerly victimize them, as tho negro , nor that the mix¬ 
ture that is death to the one, will prove equally fatal to the 
other. In the very aot of testing the poison by its effect 
upon the Negro, they are sipping, with dough-faced servili¬ 
ty, the sapie degrading beverage themselves, even voting 
not to invade the premises, nor disturb the vested rights of 
tho destroyer ! 

This way of testing the quality of the deadly poison has 
been tried quite too long, in this country, already.— The 
Principia. _ 


A Good Custom. —it is a law—or custom, which amounts 
to'the same thing—with the Japanese, that e’ 


hound to leave on his grounds as many t 


is ho found. 


and if he cut6 one down, to plant another in its place. Hence, 
in Jeddo, the forest city, some groves cover acres, and were 
in the most perfect state of nature, while in otbor places, 
however thick the trees were planted, and deep shade they 
cast, among them were to he seen neat houses'and vine gar¬ 
dens, and the most elegant shrubs dwarfed, and their bran¬ 
ches trimmed into the most fanciful shapes. 


Idleness anb Poverty. —To be idle and to be poor have 
always been reproaches; and therefore every man endeavors 
with the utmost care to hide liis poverty from othors, and 
his idleness from himself. 


Childhood.— We could never have loved the earth 
well if we had had no ohildhood in it-r-if it were not the 
earth where the" same flowers come up again every spring, 
that we used to gatherwith our tiny fingers aswe satlisping 
to ourselves on the grass—the same hips and haws on the || ^ 

autumn hedge-rows-the same redbreasts that we used to call j doegit 
‘God’s birds,’ because theydid no harm to the precious crops. 

What novelty is worth that sweet monotony where every- 

thing is known, and loved because it is known l The wood j * £a0CRACy of Christianity, i vote. 


When a man has been intemperate so long that shame 
longer paints a blush upon his cheek, his liquor genera J 
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JO -- ,, DEMOCRACY or OHKISUASITZ, Z . 

walk in, on this mild May day, with the young yellow- SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 VoL,. ^ 

•own foliage of the oaks between me and the blue sky, the i American slave code, i voi.. ' 


brown foliage of the oaks 
white star-flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and the 


ground ivy at my feet— what grove of tropic palms, whai d. p. nioholson, printer, iw wiluam si 







